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EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

We have received the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the year ending June 30, 1880. We find contained in 
it a recommendation to the President of the United States in 
favor of the Geological Survey as conducted under its present 
director, Clarence King. The accompanying summary of the 
plan of organization of the survey, impresses us favorably, and 
science should reap a rich harvest were its effectiveness assured 
by a strong personnel and a proper direction of their work. The 
reports of progress which it is proposed to publish, will, we are 
informed, consist of the following twelve volumes : " Geology 
and Mining Industry of Leadville, Col.," by S. F. Emmons ; 
" Geology of the Eureka mining district in Nevada," by Arnold 
Hague, geologist-in-charge ; " The Copper Rocks of Lake Supe- 
rior, and their continuation through Minnesota," by Prof. Row- 
land D.Irving; "The Comstock Mines," by Eliot Lord; "The 
Comstock Lode," by George T. Becker, geologist-in-charge ; 
" The mechanical appliances used in mining and milling on the 
Comstock Lode," by W. R. Eckard, chief engineer ; " The Coal 
of the United States," by Raphael Pumpelly, geologist-in-charge ; 
" The Iron in the United States," by Raphael Pumpelly ; " The pre- 
cious metals," by Clarence King, director; " Lesser metals and gen- 
eral mineral resources," by Raphael Pumpelly; " The Uinkaret Pla- 
teau," by Capt. C. E. Dutton, geologist-in-charge; "Lake Bonne- 
ville," by G. K. Gilbert, geologist-in-charge ; " The Dinocerata, a 
monograph on an extinct order of ungulates," by Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, palaeontologist. 

We are naturally impressed, on reading this statement, by the 
great predominance of the economic side of geology over the 
purely scientific, a tendency already visible in Mr. King's Report 
on the Geology of the Fortieth Parallel. In this work one volume 
was devoted to mining machinery, a subject which we claim to be 
foreign to the scope of a scientific geological survey. This ten- 
dency is developed to the full in the programme set before us, so 
that it really looks more like the prospectus of a mining 
engineer than a plan for the advancement of geological science. 
That the country does not require this kind of work to be done 
by the Government, is self evident, since the employment of geo- 
logical and mining experts for the services apparently contem- 
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plated by the reports in question, is matter of every day occur- 
rence. The United States geologist, in proposing such a scheme, 
has entered upon a sea of difficulties, of which he must but too 
soon become aware. We maintain that retention as a mining expert 
should be regarded as a disqualification for the position of United 
States geologist. The tremendous pressure of the mining inter- 
ests of the country upon the occupant of that important position 
must be too great for any but a man exclusively devoted to purely 
scientific interests, to properly resist. The men for the place are 
devotees of science like Hayden, or engineer officers like Wheeler; 
men who do not know enough of the relations of fees to " expert 
reports," or of stock jobbing operations, ever to risk the sacrifice 
of their professional independence by alliance with any interest of 
the country whatsoever. 

Mr. King's scheme represents a new departure in government 
scientific work, and one which we regret. It may indeed be said, 
that the titles of his proposed volumes are purely ad captandum, 
but from the previous history of this gentleman, we cannot ac- 
cept this as a valid explanation. Hayden and Wheeler never 
thought it necessary in the past to suppress the claims of pure 
science, and they cannot complain that Congress was not liberal 
in its appropriations. Congressmen are indeed aware that 
the only function of government in the matter is to develop 
knowledge for the sake of all interests, and not for the 
sake of any particular interest. It is not necessary for the scien- 
tific men of the country to change their attitude after the suc- 
cesses of the past decade. But Mr. King is essentially a mining 
geologist, which may partly explain the various serious scien- 
tific blunders to be found in the pala^ontological and mineralogical 
portions of his report on the geology of the fortieth parallel. 
That the new United States Geological Survey would run into 
this channel, is no more than we anticipated at the time of the 
abolition of the old surveys, and formed one of the grounds of 
our opposition to the change at that time. 

The proposition to extend the United States Survey over the 
old States is one that depends for its merit on the manner in 
which it is carried into effect. To relieve the several States of 
the responsibility of making geological surveys of their own ter- 
ritory would be a positive injury to the scientific interests of the 
country. The aggregate appropriations made by the States for 
this purpose must, in the end, exceed the amount which the 
National Government could devote to the same object. The 
State Legislatures ought not for a moment to be allowed to suppose 
that the General Government will relieve them of the necessity of 
looking after their own interests. But a United States Survey 
should undoubtedly have general supervisory powers over the 
entire country. It should collate the results of the State surveys 
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for its reports, and use their maps in making up its own. Its re- 
lation to the States should be about that of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to the State school systems. 

The adverse influence of city life on the development of 

young naturalists, and the great lack of active scientific societies 
in our larger cities, with the exception of Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, Washington, Salem, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Davenport, is perhaps a subject worth considering. 

The cultivators of natural history imbibe their early love for 
nature during their out-of door, early life in the country. Nearly 
all our leading naturalists were country-bred boys. So flourish- 
ing an organization as the Society of Natural History at Boston, 
counts, we believe, only two active leading members born in that 
city; the membership is made up largely of those brought up in 
more immediate contact with nature. The city naturalists are re- 
inforced from the country. The scientific societies in the cities above 
mentioned are maintained largely by physicians or college profes- 
sors, originally country-bred. If city life were more conducive to 
the growth of natural history studies, why do not such cities as 
Chicago, Baltimore, Louisville, New Orleans, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Pittsburg, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, Rochester, 
Trenton, Indianapolis, and Portland — we select the names much at 
random — maintain flourishing societies ? The subscription list of 
this magazine has always consisted mostly of those living in the 
Western and Middle States ; it is in the smaller communities, 
many of them college towns or villages, that naturalists develop, 
though we wish we could say that they thrive there. 

In the country native zeal and enthusiasm, the powers of close 
and prolonged observation — communing with nature — arise 
spontaneously on the farm and at the country-seat; transplanted 
into the city, country-bred naturalists can organize and build up 
museums and libraries and publish the results of their studies, but 
the original material is drawn from those who live in villages or 
the suburbs of the larger cities. Natural history is now extensively 
taught in the public schools of our cities, and much effort is thus 
expended to manufacture naturalists, or to induce a respect for sci- 
entific studies, but the efforts are too recent to bear immediate fruit. 
The exodus for two or three summer months into the country of 
families, now so marked a feature of our larger cities, will, we hope, 
in the long run bring the children of the present generation into 
immediate contact with nature and result in a harvest of natural- 
ists, endowed with a simple love of nature and zeal for scientific 
pursuits, and the love of truth and knowledge for its own sake, 
which will instill a wholesome spirit into our national life. 

We hope to be able soon to furnish some statistics as to 

the organization of scientific bodies in the United States. We 
look forward to the time when each State will have its Academy 
of Sciences, and it is only a question of enlightened self-interest 
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on the part of existing bodies, as to which of them becomes the 
Academy of Sciences of the State where it is situated. Of course 
such an institution is yet impossible in many of the States, where 
science is only represented by amateurs, or not at all ; but in a 
number of them, real academies could be organized to-day. The 
present policy of electing gentlemen to full privileges in scientific 
bodies for $5 or $10 a year, must soon terminate the existence of 
such bodies as scientific, from natural causes ; the property being 
thus slowly, but surely, alienated from the uses for which it was 
originally designed. The only American societies which are so 
constituted as to be self-protective in this respect, so far as we are 
at present informed, are the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and the New York Academy 
of Sciences. The men devoted to original research in Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, are becoming numerous, 
and may be expected to follow early in the footsteps of their 
more enterprising predecessors. 

The scientifico-literary critic of our esteemed contemporary 

the New York Times, has recently given his readers his views as 
to the American Naturalist, some of which are wise and some 
otherwise. There is a flavor about some of his remarks 
which reminds us of the funeral of a late scientific journal in 
another city, at which our critic may have been a mourner. He 
gives us a favorable opportunity of making a statement regarding 
the policy of the Naturalist. He observes, " what it needs is a 
catholic management which would print articles even if the theo- 
ries presented could not receive the entire assent of the editors," 
etc. As the Naturalist has eight editors, more than any other 
scientific journal in the world, of whom five are acknowledged 
experts in original scientific research, an article must be very 
eccentric in its politics not to meet the approval of some of them. 
As a matter of fact, the Naturalist will always print articles 
within its scope, which are accurate as to matter of fact, and in- 
telligent in treatment, no matter what the theories of the authors 
may be. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Naturalists' Directory for 1880. 1 — We have before us 
the last edition of this once useful work. It is difficult to imagine 
what possible object the editor had in view in the arrangement of 
the contents. We cannot see how it can be of the least use to 
any one, as the names are arranged by States, and there is no 
alphabetical or subject index. A very considerable portion 
of the volume is occupied with advertisements, many of them 

1 The Naturalists' Directory for 1880. Edited by S. E. Cassino. Boston, S. E. 
Cassino, Publisher. 



